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A GREAT REFORMER. 
(Adapted from the German.) 
BY PEN. 

No class of men do more for mankind than those who successfully 
reform its systems of education. If you doubt the assertion, consider 
for a moment what it is to educate. Is it to send our children for ten 
or fifteen years to some institute of learning, there to teach them a 
given amount of book-knowledge, and then to dismiss them from our 
care, with a grand diploma for a compass, in the perilous voyage of 
life? Oris it not, rather, to train the child’s body until it answer 
every purpose for which nature designed it; and so to cultivate and 
expand the mind until it has attained the three great points on which 
all success in teaching rests, viz: energy in the pursuit of knowledge, 
a clear comprehension to master it, and moral excellence? I think 
you will agree with me in saying that true education means the culti- 
vation of every talent, the encouragement of every virtue, and that its 
end is to send us out on our long journey of life—not crippled and 
weary, and glad to escape from books and study, or proud of our little 
surface-polish and parrot-knowledge, but strong to resist evil and 
ready to do our duty, and, while seeking knowledge, still humbly 
remembering that after all, the wealth of the mind is worthless with- 
out the treasures of the heart. Education is not merely the beginning 
of our life, but it is also the middle and end; it is the present day and 
the grand, approaching future. Would you reform all mankind—edu- 
cate it! Every new avenue of knowledge, of goodness, shuts an 
avenue of vice. Would you reform the future drunkard or thief, or 
man-slayer? Then take him up in childhood and train him to do 
right! If you would forestal/ misery and crime, then educate! 

And who was he that taught us these grand doctrines of true edu- 
cation? To what time and country do we owe this glorious thought 
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of man made better by a better education? Well may we feel a just 
pride in answering, “He was the son of a free people!” So glorious 
a means of raising the moral and mental standard of whole nations, 
could spring from no other soil but that of a republic! It was Henry 
PrstaLozzi of Switzerland, who gave to the world a system of educa- 
tion which the greatest men of our century pronounce to be the only 
“true and natural method of developing and maturing the moral as 
well as mental capacities of childhood”—let us add that experience 
has fully justified this verdict. 

Having thus broadly stated the fundamental ideas of PEsratozzi’s 
system, let us briefly sketch his history. Much that we teachers need 
may be learned therefrom. 

The great Swiss reformer was the son of a physician, and born in 
Zurich in 1746. With his grandfather, a minister of the Gospel, 
Henry spent a considerable portion of his early youth, and this ven- 
erable old man laid the foundation for many of the future ideas of his 
grandson. From this good shepherd the boy learned the axiom that 
faith and piety are not the result of doctrines nor dependent on forms, 
but that both, to be genuine, must result from purity of heart, good 
example, and the love of God and man. At school, young Pxsra- 
LOzZI was always first where sound thinking, quick perception and 
correct notions of right and wrong were concerned; but he was very 
deficient in certain of his studies, and, owing to careless habits which 
no one heeded or corrected, and from bad example at home, he grew 
up sadly deficient in the appreciation of beauty and order. He never 
got over this defect in his early training—it followed him through life 
and proved one of his worst enemies. Thus, his own example showed 
the truth of his maxim that every virtue must be practiced in youth, 
and become a Aadit before the character is formed. This indifference 
to the beautiful seems very strange as he was passionately fond of the 
classics, which, as is well known, abound with the knowledge of 
beauty and excel in exquisite harmony of thought and language. 

After leaving school, Pestalozzi was at first undecided whether to 
study for the ministry, or to devote himself to government service. 
He did neither. He happened to read Rousseau’s “ Emile,” and the 
idea suggested rather than contained in that book, decided his fate— 
he became a schoolmaster. It is not to be supposed, however, that he 
did this to carry out Rosseau’s ideas—they were new, striking, excel- 
lent, but also ideal and often impracticable—in short, they were the 
dream of a philosopher who is not called upon to put his teachings to 
a practical test. To Pestalozzi they were the spark that was to kindle 


his whole being into a sacrificial flame—they revealed his true talents 
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and showed him where his field of labor lay. He looked about him 
and soon perceived that Rousseau’s “ Emile ” influenced the institutes 
of learning where the rich, the powerful received their education, and 
there its influence ended—it did not “touch bottom,” 
the masses. While it perfected one, it left a hundred more to 
grope in darkness, ignorance and crime. ‘ What has Rousseau, what 
have others done for you, you poor unwashed, untutored children of 
poverty?” This thought became the keynote to which all his plans 
and endeavors were set. Education, he argued, is the unalienable 
right of every human being, kept from the masses by the indifference 


not reaching 


or bigotry of their rulers, and he yearned to see this glorious right 
restored to the people. The schools for the latter were in no way ade- 
quate to the wants of childhood and life. They were taught in a su- 
perficial, soulless manner, which killed rather than kindled the thirst 
for knowledge. Even the majority of higher institutes labored under 
the curse of a formal, mannered method which left its imprint on all 
but the greatest minds. Would reform, if introduced among the rich, 
the learned, descend and influence the people? Pestalozzi with the 
keen insight peculiar to genius, saw and felt that it was the great 
mass of the people that most needed and deserved a reform. In the 
regeneration of the common school he saw the promise of a great and 
immediate good, and there he would introduce his “ leaven, which 
was to leaven the whole lump.” There he would labor and show the 
unbelieving world which believed not in the importance of education 
for the poor, how great a good could issue from a lowly source. 

Thus determined, he gathered around him all the little vagabonds 
and friendless orphans that came within his reach, and with these he 
commenced his great work of first humanizing and then instructing 
them. Poor, ill-housed, and almost without materials of any kind, 
often compelled to teach in a barn, he persevered in his labor of love, 
never discouraged or weary of well-doing. The great and ever-in- 
creasing number of children that gathered around “ father” Pesta- 
lozzi, caused him to try a new experiment—that of leading his pupils 
to instruct each other. This method is known to uss as the Bell-Lan- 
caster system; but as it was originated by Pestalozzi, it ought to bear 
his name—just as America ought to bear the name of Columbus, 
instead of that of the cunning Americus. 

In this school the future reformer first put his ideas to the severe 
test of practical experience—and well they stood that test! He him- 
self was continually learning; he studied every individual pupil, his 
wants and capacities; he studied the effects of his methods and re- 
joiced to see every new measure bear excellent fruit. Like every 
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genius of his order, he had an apprenticeship to serve, and when he 
issued from that humble school, he was a master! 

Poverty and war put an end to his enterprise, and, after a severe 
illness, caused by his overwhelming grief at the wreck of his school, he 
obtained a position in one cf the common schools of Burgdorf. Here 
he made good use of his experience and soon became widely known, 
and the school-board publicly declared that Pesratozzi was “ en- 
dowed with a most remarkable talent for developing the infant mind, 
and that, under his tuition, the children made wonderful progress in 
their studies.” This well-earned praise caused public attention to be 
directed to the faithful apostle of reform; and, by the aid of men who 
took an interest in the cause of popular education, he was enabled to 
open a normal school which bears the name of “ Pestalozzi Institute,” 
and which subsequently became world-renowned. It was here that 
he perfected his new method of training the physical, mental and 
moral nature of youth on new principles and for a higher aim. From 
this school his pupils, thoroughly imbued with their teacher’s spirit, 
went to other countries, carrying with them the blessings of this 
grand reform, and adding to their master’s fame, while establishing 
their own. Desciples of the new system flocked to the institute from 
every quarter of the globe, and PesraLozzi was even then in a fair 
way of influencing the education of the whole civilized world. But 
intrigues among his assistants and patrons, and his one great failing— 
lack of order and business habits, brought the school to the very verge 
of ruin, and its founder, old and saddened, left it and established 
another, less famous, but not less useful. Again he gave to the world 
a number of men who spread his fame, while teaching, as he had 
trained them to do. Poverty again interfered, and he of whom the 
great philosopher, Ficure, said “that he had furnished to Prussia the 


means of regeneration,” 


was once more forced to leave his grand 
domain, the school-room. He was now seventy-nine years old; though 
bent with age and privations, he still retained all the ardor and 
energy of youth—all the trust and simplicity of childhood. 


He had previously written a series of books which introduced a new 





feature into literature, by furnishing {the people with practical works 
on education—not philosophical, high-strung effusions after the man- 
ner of Rousseau, but simple, healthful books for the ignorant and 
lowly. They are still unsurpassed in their practical bearings, although 
in form and language they are less acceptable to modern taste and 
modern wants. Now, at cighty, he took up the pen once more and 
wrote his autobiography. Bnt his heart yearned for labors more con- 
genial than those of authorship, and he was on the point of establish- 
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ing another charity school, when a greater Teacher than he called 
him to learn new lessons of “ perfect wisdom, and all knowledge com- 
plete!” 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 
BY W. I. HOLFORD, SUPERINTENDENT OF GRANT COUNTY. 


In a former article I said, “I am very confident that if all the good 
already rendered the schools as a whole by county superintendency, 
could readily be seen by the casual observer, far less fault would be 
found than now is,” and sol am. I believe that if all the people of 
the state could know and fully realize just how much and what benefit 
the schools have received from county superintendency, and how it 
has been rendered, the only agitation of the subject that we could 
possibly have now, would be in relation to the best method of com- 
pleting, improving and developing the “system” of school supervis- 
ion. But how can the people who were adults at the beginning of 
county superintendency in Wisconsin, fully understand and appreci- 
ate all this? They were not intimately acquainted with the schools 
before the beginning of the “system.” They really knew almost 
nothing of their workings, because they seldom if ever entered the 
school-room while school was in session, and even while there, they 
took no particular notice of what was doing there for the purpose of 
being able to no/e improvement or the Zack of it in the schools of the 
the future; and we know that at the present time, it is almost émpos- 
sible to prevail upon even our most intelligent citizens who ceased to 
attend school from twelve to fifteen years ago, to spend a day or even an 
hour in school. We also know that the only unimpeachable method 
of accurately testing the real value of the schools of any period, is to 
wait and compare the men and women bred during that time and 
trained in the schools of that time, with the men and women bred 
during other times and trained in the schools of other times. Know- 
ing that such are the facts, should we expect the people to be prepared 
to know and fully realize the improvement that has been made in the 
meantime? I think not. Even if they are inclined, as I believe they 
are, to see every real improvement and to give the “ system ” its full 
share of the credit due it, their acquaintance with the facts is not suf- 
ficient to enable them to render a just judgment in this case. 

The value of the schools of the period of time intervening between 
the years 1860 and 1873 as compared with those of any former time of 
the same length, can be accurately known even by our closest observ- 
ers, only when the children who received the principal part of their 
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training and education during that time, shall have become men and 
women and shall have taken their places as such in active life. Then, 
should we conclude that there has been no improvement, simply be- 
cause we hear persons who have had no better opportunities to qualify 
themselves to judge than that just cited, assert that there has been 
none? 

Almost every person who has attended school in Wisconsin since 
1860, says that there has been great improvement; and especially is 
this the case with those who have taken pains to observe the methods 
of teaching since then till now, and to compare them and their results 
so far as known, with the modes practiced here prior to that time and 
the results thus obtained. Also, all those who were educated longer 
ago, but have since frequently visited our schools and have kept in 
view the modes employed in them and the effects produced by using 
these methods so far as can now be ascertained, and have compared 
these methods and results with the methods and results of former 
times,—say that they are improving rapidly. So they are; but they 
should make greater progress, and they wild do so, even with no im- 
provement upon our present incomplete “ system” of school super- 
vision. Our “system” can be completed and so much improved as 
to render it infinitely better than it now is; and there is nothing to 
keep us from making this much needed improvement only that we 
will not do it; and we will not, simply because we are in a great de- 
gree slaves to old customs, even though we know that they retard our 
progress and secure to us defeat when victory is rightfully ours. 

Yet, as it is, our schools will improve more in the next five years 
than they have in the past ten. During that time the mass of our 
teachers will become from fifty to two hundred per cent. better quali- 
fied to teach than they now are. They will teach much more nearly 
upon the same general plan than they do at present; that is, their 
plans will be much more similar than now. This will enable the “new 
teacher” to begin work where the former teacher left off; and thus, 
many days at the beginning of each term of school taught by a “ new 
teacher” will be saved to the pupils; whereas, during the past, 
their time and labor was lost on account of the great difference 
between the methods of the former and those of the latter teacher. 
This single improvement will save thousands of dollars to the schools. 
At the present time, this difference between the methods of teachers 
is so great as to cause at every change of teachers, the loss of much 
time and money to pupils and districts. But, in comparing the pres- 
ent with the past, we find that in this particular a great saving has 
already been effected by leading teachers to adopt plans that are 
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more similar, and also better than before; yet the future will make a 
far better showing in this respect than the past has made. 

Teachers’ Institutes, Associations and Examinations must be liber- 
ally used to cause improvement. All must be conducted upon the 
plan of a Model School; the latter must be thorough, searching, just 
and suggestive. When teachers meet, organize, compare methods and 
earnestly endeavor to form, from all the old methods, new and better 
ones to be adopted by each member,—improvement in modes and an 
approximation to harmony in the execution of them must follow; for 
they attempt to reject everything that is worthless in all of the old 
methods, to retain whatever is valuable in them, and to add to them 
as much as they can that is new and practica/. As a matter of course, 
these improvements, which are the results of this interchange of opin- 
ion, must soon be a source of great profit to pupils and districts. 

The County Superintendent calls these meetings, which are for the 
whole county, and for harmonizing, systemizing and utilizing the 
efforts of all the teachers in the county. He makes arrangements for 
them. He induces teachers to attend them. He does, or should do, 
all he can to cause them to fully meet the ends for which they were 
designed and employed. 

This is one of the many items in relation to which county superin- 
tendency when rightly administered, renders good service to the com- 
mon schools. 

Under the Town Superintendency no town superintendent cow/d 
have done this, for he had not the authority and could not have it. 
But had it been possible for any one town superintendent to have such 
authority, it would have been but natural for ail the other town super- 
intendents in the same county to oppose, rather than to aid him, to 
make the enterprise a success, to render it a permanent and constantly 
increasing source of profit to our schools. Because people do not like 
to be directed and controled except by those having properly dele- 
gated and acknowledged authority as well as the ability, to direct 
and control them; and they are jealous of every one who exhibits the 
least appearance of having assumed authority. Hence no town super- 
intendent could have exercised such power successfully; neither has 
the time come, nor will it ever come, when he can successfully and 
profitably execute a law which makes it his duty to perform such 
labor; because it is not in accordance with the principle of true and 
adequate government. 

Were we lacking the office of the Presidency of the United States, 
no Governor of any state whatever could perform the duties now 
assigned to the President with success and profit to the nation. And 
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were we lacking the office of Governorship of our states, the Presi- 
dent of the United States could not fully and satisfactorily to the 
people, perform the duties now assigned to the Governors. 

No, the presidency is as necessary as governorship; and governor- 
ship is as indispensable as the presidency. 

County superintendency of schools is a necessity; and equally as 
much so is town superintendency. But, unless there is some plan 
which I have not yet seen, town superintendency should be based upon 
an entirely different plan from that practiced in any of our states at 
the present time or during the past. 

In my next I shall endeavor to give the outline of a plan of town 
superintendency of schools which, if adopted in conjunction with 
county superintendency, would, I believe, infinitely improve the con- 
dition of our free common schools. 


- +> 


HOPE. 
God gives the perfume to the violet, 
And crowns the queenly roses royally, 
Gives stately lilies gorgeous robes; and yet 
He takes the glory of my life from me! 
, But if He careth for the soulless flowers 
Bringing them summer after winter’s reign, 
Will He not, in some fairer world than our’s, 
Kiestore my faded joys to me again ? 
—C. L. Morean. 


oo 
“ MORAL” PIECES IN OUR SCHOOL-READERS. 

The moral taught in many of our school-readers is the moral of 
egotism. The question in the minds of the writers of the so-called 
moral pieces seems to have been: Which pays the best, uprightness, 
or villainy? These “ moral” pieces go to demonstrate, that virtue 
brings the most benefits, while vice is followed by evil consequences. 
For instance, it is taught, that “ honesty is the best policy.” Deeause 
honesty is the best policy, you must be honest. Because virtue brings 
benefits to your own dear self, and vice is followed by evil conse- 
quences to the same dear person, you must be virtuous and shun vice. 
It seems to have been forgotten that there is any higher motive for 
virtuous conduct, and that such conduct very often involves the sacri- 
fice of life, health, and happiness. Some persons opposing the com- 
mon schools have given as one of their reasons for opposition that this 
religion of selfishness is taught in them. The religion may have many 
followers, perhaps, but it is not acceptable unto all denominations.— 
P. P. Iverster, Jo/a. 
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A SONG WITHOUT A SUBJECT. 


To find a subject is but fun, 

The easiest thing beneath the sun, 
But mark you what comes after: 

A thousand feet, a thousand more, 

Have trod the beaten path before, 
Each gaining louder laughter. 


The whippoor-will that sings at night 

Gives many a child supreme delight 
But very slim instruction ; 

Repeats his own ignoble name, 

Indifferent whether praise or blame 
Pursue the poor production. 


Such is the song of many an elf, : 
Who sings, “ myself, myself, myself, 
Ears, hearts and thoughts, adjusted ? 
Myself, myself, myself, myself, 
Myself, myself, my noble self; ” 
The audience all disgusted. 


The mocking bird that sits sublime, 
Dispersing rhythm, perverting rhyme, 
And slandering all her neigbors; 
With spreading tail, and, upright head; 
Superbly clothed, and princely bred, 
Despising cares and labors: 


Such is the way of every fool 
Who makes himself the “ golden rule” 
Which all mankind must follow. 
The highest praise of such a bird 
Repeats the oft-repeated word, 
“ All hollow, hollow, hollow.” 


The dove that mourns her absent mate, 
And flies to meet_him, coming late 
With food their birdlings cheering, 
That scans each shape their growth assumes, 
And thinks their spreading, shining plumes 
Still more and more endearing: 


Such is the wife, whose constant care 
Of generous sons, and daughters fair 
Exceeds all comprehension ; 
Whose cheering words, and witching smiles 
Beget the love that care beguiles, 
And knows nor fears declension. 


—D. F. Rew, Pepin Co., Wis. 
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IMPEACHMENT. 


In section two of article one of the constitution of the United 
States, it says that the House of Representatives shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. Section three of the same article says the 
Senate shall have the sole power to ¢ry all impeachments. 

I have noticed that this provision of the constitution has been the 
subject of no inconsiderable amount of misconception, and I there- 
fore will state briefly the intent of the constitution, as I comprehend 
it: The “power of impeachment,” as vested in the House, implies 
that they have the sole power to accuse the alleged offender, and the 
** power ” vested in the Senate is to be construed that that body con- 
stitutes a court wherein he is to be tried. The most notable example 
we have of the application of this law, was the trial and non-convict- 
ion of ANDREW Jounson for high crimes and misdemeanors.—D. 
Mowry, Windsor. 

2 nines 


THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 


Twenty years ago, this fall, I commenced my “first school” in a 
backwoods township, in the northeastern part of Ohio. At that time 
County Institutes and Normal Schools were seldom heard of in “ be- 


nighted Ashtabula,” 


and experience was the only schoolmaster that 
the schoolmaster had. 

My first school I have always counted a failure, which was largely 
due to the mistakes and blunders of the first day. 

I do not propose to recount those blunders, though this paper would 
be much more interesting, and perhaps more instructive, if I should 
take the place allotted me in so doing. The remembrance of the em- 
barrassment which I experienced on that day has always made me 
sympathize very deeply with all young teachers in a like situation, and 
it is with a hope that I may render them some assistance that I accept 
the invitation to write upon the subject assigned me. I write from 
the standpoint of personal experience, and only for those who have 
never yet had a “ first day in school,” as teacher. 

There is some work that a teacher must do, and some other that he 
ought to do before this most important day comes. 

First. He must have a well matured plan of work for that day. 

In order that this shall be adapted to the needs of his school, he 
should have some knowledge of the school, the branches to be taught; 
the number, age and attainments of his pupils; their character and 
disposition, and the work done by his predecessor. 
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Most of this information can be obtained from the director. He 
should, therefore, be on the ground two or three days before the com- 
mencement, and work diligently to secure all the information attain- 
able. He is then prepared to arrange a programme for the first day’s 
work, designating the amount of time for each exercise, to which he 
should adhere as closely as the circumstances will permit. 

Second. J¢ is important that he should enter upon the work with 
entire self-possession. 

A careful preparation, as indicated above, will assist him to do this. 
He must work himself up to the determination that he wil/ succeed if 
the “heavens fall,” and show himself master of the situation by the 
firmness and deliberation with which he acts. He must be careful not 
to get into a flurry, whatever may occur. <A few inconsiderate words, 
at this time, are often the source of much vexation afterwards. 

Having made this antecedent preparation, he enters the school-room 
on the first day, early enough to see that everything is in order for the 
day’s work, before the hour for commencing arrives. He has visited 
the school-house on the Saturday previous and arranged in his mind 
the order in which his pupils shall be seated and the place for recita- 
tion, and made all the preparation that could be made for Monday’s 
work, The room should be warm before the pupils begin to assemble. 
Better build the fire before breakfast. 

If the teacher is not easily embarrassed, and can keep up a cheerful 
conversation with the pupils as they come in, it is better for him to be 
early at the school-house. , 

With many young teachers, and old ones too, it is no easy matter to 
endure the scrutinizing gaze or ill-mannered stare of thirty boys and 
girls for an hour before it is time to go to work. Ido not deem this 
best in most cases. The pupils have the teacher at an advantage, and 
it requires a good deal of character or tact, or both, to pass through 
the ordeal without great embarrassment. In most cases, it is better 
to go to the school-house a few minutes before the hour for beginning 
and commence work as soon as a few good-natured salutations are 
over, and you have passed around the room and seen that everything 
is in order. You now assume, at once, the position of teacher, and 
the boldness of the boy gives place to the respectful deportment of 
the pupil. 

The school being called to order, you kindly request the attention 
of every one to the morning lesson, which has been carefully selected 
for the present occasion. This should be short, and should impress 
the duty of mutual love and kindness to one another, and the loving 
and watchful care of God over us all. Some selections from the Ser- 
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mon on the Mount and some of the Psalms are admirably adapted to 
the needs of the school at this time. 

A word of greeting may follow, in which the hope of mutual benefit 
and assistance is expressed, and the work of the day begins. 

In the first place, give every one something to do; and exactly what 
each class shall do, should have been determined before coming to the 
school. A certain number of examples in arithmetic may be given to 
one class; some others to another, according to their attainments; but 
let it be something that you have no doubt they can do, and enough 
of it to keep them busy until you get the smaller ones at work. Let 
this work be considered as a test of their neatness and accuracy. Pro- 
ceed with all the grades in the same way. Give all something to do 
that they know how to do. You have them now off your hands for a 
short time, and can attend to the small ones. You call them up, give 
them a very short exercise, and send them back with a lesson to write 
upon their slates. The next higher class is called and the same course 
pursued with them, and so through all the classes you have arranged 
for the first half day. The same plan is pursued in the afternoon. 
When the day closes, the school has been well classified and lessons 
assigned for the morrow, and a hard day’s study has given no oppor- 
tunity for mischief or thoughts of mischief. 

Whenever any disorder has occurred, it has been kindly but firmly 
checked, and the pupil goes home to sound the praise of the new 
teacher, who “ understandeth his business,” and “ knows how to get a 
good day’s work out of the school on the first day.” 

Such a beginning will insure the success of the teacher who is thence- 
forth faithful and industrious, and keeps careful watch for the “little 
foxes that spoil the vines.” 

My closing advice is, “* Be prompt:” prompt to begin and prompt 
to close the school, and every exercise in it. Don’t waste any time. 
Impress upon your pupils the value of time by improving every min- 
ute yourself. An ounce of example is worth a pound of precept.— 
Indiana School Journal. 

ee ee ee 
THE ART OF TEACHING. 

What is teaching? Let us illustrate and define. Teacher. (requir- 
ing the pupil to pass his hand over the surface of the blackboard), what 
kind of a surface is it? Pupil. A flat or plane surface. Teacher. 
Make four straight lines meeting each others What do these lines 
enclose? Pupil. A portion of the plane. Write the words on the 
board. How is this portion of a plane bounded? It is bounded by 
straight lines. Write this under the first. Bounded by how many 
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lines? Four. Write. Tell me what you have. <A portion of a plane 
bounded by straight lines, four in number. 

What is any portion of a plane bounded by lines called? A plane 
figure. Describe this figure. It is a four-sided plane figure. Quad- 
rilateral means having four sides. What may you call this figure. A 
quadrilateral. Right. What is a quadrilateral? A quadrilateral is a 
plane figure bounded by four straight lines. Make six quadrilaterals 
on the board. 

Observing carefully this illustration of teaching, we derive our defi- 
nition from it, namely: Teaching is presenting an object of thought 
to the mind of the pupil in such a manner as to lead him to think, 
and gain knowledge. 

First. The teacher presents the object of thought in such a way as 
to secure the attention of the pupil. The vital element of all teach- 
ing is mental activity. The mind of the teacher must lead the mind 
of the pupil. It is not merely a cold, intellectual process. Thought, 
feeling and volition are all involved. The teacher must be earnest, 
definite, sympathetic. Thus led, the pupil apprehends the object of 
thought, feels an interest, and voluntarily gives himself to the lead of 
the teacher. The pupil’s mind must be actively at work with the 
teacher. One cannot teach if he has not the power to hold the atten- 
tion of the pupil. Since in schools we must teach classes, the teacher 
must have the power to hold the attention of every member of his 
class, or he fails in his work. 

Second. The teacher, by appropriate questions, leads the pupil to 
discover for himself the truths he would have him learn, and then to 
state them. He tells the pupil that which he cannot find out for him- 
self without too much time and effort. He leads the pupil to think. 
The pupil must think for himself, must get the knowledge for himself. 
In this way he learns to think and to express his thoughts. He gets 
ideas first, then the right words for their expression. This is the nat- 
ural order. The words thus learned have meaning. 

Third. The pupil by his own thinking gains knowledge, the only 
way in which he can acquire it. It is real knowledge, which he can 
use. In this illustration the knowledge gained is a definition, the sum 
of the essential marks of the object, the marks which belong in com- 
mon to all quadrilaterals. 

All that the teacher can do for his pupil is, to present to his mind 
the right object of thought in the right way. The pupil, under the 
guidance of the teacher, must think for himself, must gain knowledge 
for himself, and thus he acquires the ability and the inclination to 
make the right use of his mental power. When by the oral teaching 
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now described, the pupil has gained ideas and associated them with 
their appropriate words, the author may be his teacher. He can then 
read the printed page, and be led by it to think and gain knowledge. 
This is the written method of teaching. Both methods are necessary, 
but oral teaching is vastly more effective than written. It is indis- 
pensable in all branches of study, and with all grades of pupils. With 
the youngest pupils no other can be used. As the pupil learns how to 
study and gets a love for it, less oral teaching and more of written 
may be used; but so long as the living teacher is needed by the pupil, 
it is mainly for the oral teaching which he gives. The object of oral 
teaching is three-fold: to show the pupil what to study, to teach him 
how to study, and to excite his interest in the work. To accomplish 
this object the oral teaching should be given when the lesson is 
assigned to the pupil; then he knows how to prepare himself for a 
thorough examination upon the lesson—a subsequent part of the teach- 
er’s work, and indispensable to the pupil—to the end-that he may be 
an independent, self-reliant worker. 

Teacher and pupil must work together, must be in sympathy. If 
the pupil has no appetite for intellectual food, the teacher must create 
one; he must be able to excite an interest in the subjects of study 
which are not in themselves attractive to the pupil. The art of teach- 
ing, then, includes all the means by which the teacher sustains the 
attention of his class. 

What are the conditions for securing the attention of pupils? 

First of all, the teacher must know the laws of mental activity; he 
must know what the powers of the mind are, and how they are called 
into exercise. One who would lead another must know how to address 
him so that he will be willing to follow. The teacher must not only 
know the general laws of mental activity, but he must form a distinct 
and definite estimate of the mental and moral character of each pupil. 
How else can he bring them into sympathy with himself and inspire 
them with a love for the work that shall secure their vigorous effort 
for its accomplishment. 

Not only must the teacher know the mind he is to teach, but he 
must thoroughly know the subject he is to present; he must know 
much more than he teaches, and he must have a ready command of 
his knowledge. The want of knowledge is the greatest hindrance to 
success. It makes the attempt to teach irksome, oftentimes disgust- 
ing, while the right use of this knowledge of the mind and the subject 
matter makes teaching one of the most delightful of all occupations. 

Not all of any subject can be taught; hence, the teacher must select 
what the pupil can understand, and what is most important for him to 
know. 
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Every lesson should have a definite wim. The teacher should decide 
what points he will make, in what order he will take them, and how 
he will present them. Such teaching will be like a well defined ser- 
mon, which an earnest listener commended by saying: “TI like that 
kind of preaching; there is something in it you can grab.” It makes 
an impression. 

The first question every teacher should ask in selecting the points 
of a lesson is: What do my pupils know of this subject? We must 
begin with what the pupil knows if we would carry him successfully 
forward to higher attainments. 

Another condition of success is the proper arrangement of the ideas 
to be taught. All lessons should be given in topics. By a topic we 
mean a distinct subject of thought. Topics may be given orally to 
young pupils; with older pupils they may be given as printed in a well 
arranged text-book, or they may sbe given in writing. The pupil 
should be able to tell the subject of his lesson, and give the outline of 
topics which it contains. Such an arrangement of lessons avoids con- 
fusion in the teaching, helps the pupil to understand and to remem- 
ber it; the lesson gives him real knowledge, and accustoms him to 
think in a logical manner. 

Attention is to be gained by observing the right mode of communi- 
cating ideas. Lessons must be made plain to pupils. Ideas and facts 
are to be stated in their simplest form. Many ideas must be illustra- 
ted to make them clear to the mind of the pupil. This may be done 
by the use of verbal illustrations, or by the use of objects, or by dia- 
grams and pictures. Definitions are to be worked out from observa- 
tion and illustration, after the manner indicated in the opening of this 
article. 

Care in regard to the language used in teaching is very important 
in securing attention. The teacher’s language is the medium of his 
thought; as such it should be s/mp/e in the words and in the construé¢- 
tion used. It should be precise, conveying exactly his meaning and 
nothing more. It is also a model for his pupils, and should be worthy 
of their imitation. Good utterance is of the highest importance in 
securing attention. The teacher cannot do too much in improving his 
manner of speaking. 

Last, but not least, is the teacher’s manner. Every movement and 
every attitude is observed, and has its influence. A good manner tells 
strongly in the teacher’s favor. The fteacher should be cheerful, ani- 
mated, self-possessed, enthusiastic and decided. Such a manner will 
command attention. 

A full lecture might be written upon any one of the points we have 
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so briefly touched upon. If what has been written shall suggest what 
might have been said, the end of this article is reached.—Massachu- 


setts Teacher. 
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TEACHER OUT OF SCHOOL. 


There is a work out of the school-room that is absolutely binding 
on the teacher. Some readers, unfamiliar with practical school work, 
may wonder at the statement. Let us notice, then, one error in the 
popular judgment of school work and workers. 

The teacher is often regarded in the community as one who has a 
comparatively easy time. Laboring men and tradesmen are often 
heard to remark, ‘ You work six hours a day, while we work from ten 
to fourteen. You are a lucky man.” No, he will prove a very 
unlucky man if he works but six hours. This popular and erroneous 
estimate of the teacher’s work arises from a failure to appreciate its 
true character, and the consequence is that the salary is grudingly 
given, when, if the teacher does his whole duty, you may be sure that 
it is well earned. The work in the school-room consists both in 
imparting knowledge and in drawing out the facuities of pupils. No 
matter how well stocked one may be at the outset, there must be a 
constant filling up, not merely of facts learned, but of mental energy 
and enterprise. As we have shown formerly, the teacher should have 
a growing mind, and one furnished with cultivated tastes. Of him 
who aims at anything short of this, the popular opinion is quite right. 
If, however, the teacher has any right appreciation of his calling, and 
and he is far more likely to have it than those by whom he is employed, 
he will regard what is done in the school-room as only a part of his 
legitimate work. 

Right instruction is not something to be measured out as men do 
their grain from a certain mixed quantity previously provided; it 
should have no smell of ‘age; it should be taken, like the brimming 
cup from the river, from a stream that lives, moves, and so must be 
forever fed. This means work. If I were to choose a teacher, a 
habit of industry would bea prime and essential qualification. Teach- 
ers, then, have a work to do out of the school-room. How can it best 
be done? 

A preliminary point and one of the highest importance is that the 
teacher be systematic. Of those who fail to extract the utmost from 
precious time, the great majority fail at just this point. 

It has been said, “One needs to go through college to learn the 
value of five minutes,” and there is a deal of truth in it. Any one 
day’s work in our higher institutions of learning would, considered 
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apart, be nothing formidable; but day after day brings the same inex- 
orable demands. Thisconstantly recurring work continued for months 
and years, if properly attended to, disciplines to systematic industry. 
The Freshman, hurried and pushed, eagerly snatching ten minutes 
twice a day torun to the post office, often learns for the first time 
how much his time is worth and of how much he is capable. 

But the greater number of our teachers have not, of course, enjoyed 
these advantages. Some have so much native energy and sense of 
order that, for this end, they do not need them. To the ordinary 
mind, however, this caution will be timely. 

The danger is that the teacher on leaving the school-room will have 
no plan. This will prove fatal to any substantial progress. It is sail- 
ing without a rudder. We are left the sport of circumstances which 
we, on the contrary, ought to control. It may be objected that the 
teacher, on leaving the school, should feel relieved from restraint. 
Certainly, there should be relief, but in what does true relief consist? 
Not surely in mere idleness, or doing a little something at hap-hazard. 
What the teacher requires is a change and variety of occupation. 
Systematic effort does not imply that it is irksome. Quite the con- 
trary. Our highest pleasure comes of a sense of progress and accom- 
plishment. This we cannot have without a fixed purpose intelligently 
and persistently followed. 

Where there is no plan, little or nothing is done and we are doomed 
to a troubling sense of disappointment. If absolute rest is what the 
teacher needs, let that be a part of the plan. This, however, if the 
teacher enjoys good health, should be confined to the hours of sleep, 
and it is the occupations of the waking hours that we now discuss. 
These we will further specify. 

The first thing that is to be attended to, as a matter of course, is 
exercise. The intimate connection between physical and mental 
vigor is too well recognized to need discussion. The teacher needs 
and must have two things, fresh air and a quickening of the blood. 
These should be habitually sought under the open sky. In our best 
ventilated school-rooms, the air, especially if it is heated, becomes 
dead. 

Mere loitering in the open air, while better than nothing, will not 
answer the purpose. If you walk, the pace should be brisk and smart. 
Moping is generally a bad habit. A little practice will enable any 
teacher who is fit to enter a school-room at all, to walk a few miies in 
such a way as to send the blood swiftly through the entire system. 
Such exercise forces the fresh air throughout the lungs and is every 
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way beneficial. Walking, while it will be hardly enough for some, 
will for the majority afford sufficient exercise. 

While the muscles should be always kept in a sound condition, it is 
not necessary to people of sedentary pursuits that they should be in a 
high state of development. If too much blood is used for the sup- 
port of animal functions, not enough will be determined to the brain. 

The time of exercise each must decide for himself according to his 
taste and experience of the advantage. For myself, I have found an 
hour or two at the close of the afternoon session the most convenient. 
If the weather is warm, this should be deferred till later. A compan- 
ion or two would by many be esteemed an advantage, yet is, I think, 
not at all essential. 

Any teacher should be well enough acquainted with nature and 
enough in sympathy with her, to enjoy an hour with her alone. 

Or, if you please, he shall have a mind of such cultivated tastes as 
to relish the sweetness and independence of solitude. So if you live 
in or near the country you would do better by all means to walk the 
public roads as little as possible. Rather go where you can enjoy the 
air, the sky, the wood, with no sound of invasion. 

It may be that you go home and lie down, because you do not feel 
like taking active exercise. But, exceptions aside, that is just the 
reason why you do not and never will. 

A great fault in our academies and colleges is, that students, when 
the time of release comes, lounge about in one another’s rooms talk- 
ing and perhaps smoking, when they should seek the open air and 
awaken physieal force and vigor. 

Let no one think, either, that he can safely defer this matter until a 
holiday arrives, provided he then exercises a whole or a half day at 
once. When we run down in physical tone, nature does not allow us 
to catch up in this way. You might as well try to live on pickles and 
lobster or other food, equally indigestible, for five days and on the 
sixth eat a bushel of wholesome bread. In regard to exercise, I 
should urge every teacher to fix on something definite in time and 
amount. If you do not, it will almost surely be neglected, and neg- 
lect here is fatal. After an hour of active, healthful recreation, the 
mind will be fitted for severer occupations. 

Suppose the mind in a fit condition for work, what next? Here 
again we.must reassert our first principle. In whatever you attempt, 
be systematic. As to any definite plan, it would be useless for me or 
for any one to prescribe. Circumstances should affect not our plan, 
but the forming of it. 
Taste should be consulted, though not followed in a narrow or ser- 
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vile manner. The particular character of one’s school work must also 
determine his home work for a part of the time. Asa matter of 
course the teacher should have a broad and thorough knowledge of 
the subjects he is teaching. This will make, in some cases, a large 
demand on his time. Any teacher, however, especially if he has been 
long engaged in the work, will find some time for amore general 
improvement. Individual taste or aptitude may fairly lead us toa 
more extended labor in one direction, yet there must be sufficient 
variety to prevent narrow-mindedness. Some things are essential.— 
Conn. School Journal. 


accnmettilaillimecmescaae 
HOW TO BEGIN TO TEACH MUSIC IN SCHOOL. 


A systematic and progressive course of musical instruction is given 
to nearly all the pupils of the public schools in the city of Boston, 
commencing with the children of five or six years of age, when they 
first enter the Primary school-room, and ending with the highest class 
of the pupils of the Girls’ High and Normal School, who are them- 
selves preparing to become teachers in their turn. 

The first attempt of the teacher is to gain the attention of the child- 
ren by singing to them some easy melodic phrase within the range 
adapted to their voices, and asking them to repeat it after him,—to 
imitate the sounds he has given them in their proper order. This, 
after a few trials, the majority of the class will do. Some ten or fif- 
teen minutes are spent in this way, and they have taken their first 
lesson in music. It is purely a matter of rote-singing, of the easiest 
and simplest kind. The interest of the children is excited, their at- 
tention aroused, their appreciation of musical sounds for the first time 
perhaps awakened. A few lessons are given in this way at the outset. 

But true rote-singing, as Mr. Mason has happily expressed it, is “a 
different thing from the ordinary ‘hap-hazard’ singing we too often 
find in our Sunday schools and in common schools where no regular 
instruction in music is given.” It is an appeal to the imitative facul- 
ty which young children possess in so great a degree of perfection ; 
and hence the greatest care should be taken that the example be a 
proper model for imitation as regards method and style, and purity and 
correctness of tone, even in the utterance of the simplest musical 
phrase. These preliminary rote-lessons should therefore be given, 
when possible, by a professional teacher himself. And they must needs 
be few and not long-continued. Even at this early stage in the musi- 
cal instruction, great attention is given to the formation of a proper 
quality of voice. The difference between a good and bad quality is 
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illustrated by examples. The child is called upon to use a smooth and 
pleasant intonation in speaking, in reading, in recitation, and in sing- 
ing. Above all, he is taught to avoid a noisy use of the voice. 

As preliminary to the exercise of the voice in singing —and it ap- 
plies to reading as well —the young children are trained in the follow- 
ing points :— 

1. A proper position of the body. 
. The right management of the breath. 
. A good quality of utterance, as just mentioned. 
. The correct sound of the vowels. 
. A good articulation. 
. An intelligent expression of the sense. 
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Care, too, is to be taken in the singing exercises of young children, 
that too great a compass be not attempted. The child is allowed to 
sing only in the middle register, or where he makes the tones with the 
least effort. Commencing the instruction with the rote-singing, as 
already stated, the first six sounds of the G scale are only attempted 
at the outset. Even within this limited range many of the best juvenile 
songs may be found. After the voice has been well practised in this 
compass, it may be extended upward and downward to a judicious ex- 
tent, taking care not to.strain the voice in the least degree. 

The pitch and compass of the voice having thus been attended to, 
musical phrases of easy rhythmical structure are next taught in double 
and tripple time, the rote-method still being used. Various devices 
are resorted to to attract and keep the attention of the child to the 
lesson (¢. ¢., marking the movement by a curve upon the black-board, 
holding up the hand and pointing out the motives, sections and phrases 
upon the finger in turn, ete., etc.). At this stage, musical notation, in 
its simplest form, is begun. The teacher explains,— gives examples 
which the pupil is required to imitate. With all these, practical exer-_ 
cises upon the sounds of the scale are intermingled. 

In the second year of primary instruction the pupil is taught to 
know the different kinds of notes and rests, to understand the nature 
of quadruple and sextuple time, and the manner of beating the same, 
the accentuation as applied to music, etc. He is also mildly indoctrin- 
ated into the mysteries of the chromatic scale, so far as the simple 
change from the natural into the keys of G and F major is concerned. 

In the third and last year of primary instruction he is taught to de- 
scribe by its intervals the major diatonic scale, etc., etc. 

In the lowest class in the Grammar Schools the pupil is rapidily led 
over the whole ground taken in his primary course, now and _ hence- 
forward by reference to the musical characters— rote-teaching and 
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rote-singing being for the most part abandoned. The child is now 
expected to begin to read the notation of simple musical phrases at 
sight. — Report for 1871. 


& Music 1n Scuoors.—It has been recently discovered that all children 
have a certain instinct in the matter of musical. memory which older 
people have not. It is something like the memory, of the carrier 
pigeon and the dog. A class of young children can be trained to re- 
member the pitch of certain fixed tones, such as C, F sharp, B flat, A, 
and, indeed, all that we know of music. Remember them, I mean, 
from day to day. Remember them, so as to need no pitch-pipe or 
tuning-fork. Remember them, so that you may call out a class of boys 
and girls, and say to them, sing G, A sharp, C, D flat, F, or any other 
tone, and they will sing it as promptly and correctly as they will tell 
you how much is nine times six, or three times four. This is a new 
discovery—one of transcending interest and importance. Grown 
people cannot do this; only children can. And yet, with such capa- 
bilities, we have been content to let them grow up, and then to try to 
teach a handful to sing, organize a quartette here, train a solo there, 
get together a small chorus in another place; and all the while let the 
children go, losing those years of their life when nature makes them 
all singers, and gives them this wonderful memory of musical tones. 
I expect to go into our best public schools, ere long, and hear the 
teacher say, “John, read the next phrase,” and John shall stand up, 
without taking his pitch from anything but memory, shall “ read,” that 
is, sing an entire passage, however difficult, taking all the sharps and 
flats, giving the correct expression, and reading it as well as he would 
a passage from WEBSTER or CuANNING.—Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 


sisi cataeliliainapso matte 
A COURSE OF READING. 


One of the strange and unaccountable things which attracts the 
attention of the scholar and the industrious student of the present 
day, is the fact that courses of reading for the young are seldom spoken 
of in all that is written or said favoring popular education. Much is 
well said in promise of the public schools of the land, of the great 
profession of teaching and of the philosophy of improved methods of 
instruction so generally and readily adopted during the last few years; 
but we hear little said about preparing a course of reading for the 
young that shall form habit, draw young minds into channels of whole- 
some thought and study, and teach them the immense value of all 
their leisure hours when devoted to useful reading or study. Why is 
this so? Is it because parents are thoughtless, or have not selected a 
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course of reading for themselves in early life? Is it because teachers 
are unprepared to advise young pupils for the same or similar reasons, 
and hence are drifting along in the same channels? There is some 
truth in all these statements and there are other difficulties in the way 
besides those already hinted at. Books are generally prepared for 
adylts and hence the literature for the young of which we speak is 
searce and by far too costly. Too much expense is given to binding 
and illustrating books for this class of readers so that the cost places 
a large part of the most useful books for children and youth beyond 
the reach of the mass of them to be benefitted by possessing them. 
It is, too, a mistaken idea that the young should be left, at will, to 
idly gaze at, and leaf over picture books and let that be the end of 
their acquaintance with books; while illustrations of the right kind 
are desirable and very useful to explain description and often to enforce 
reasoning and theory, about nine-tenths of that which is called illus- 
tration in the public prints of the day, and many books of literature, 
is certainly worse than useless, because really untruthful. It serves to 
feed in the minds of old and young a kind of idle curiosity which leads 
to intellectual vagrancy. Have we not all about us scores of people 
with just such habits of listlessness and indifference as to the value of 
the best books? What is the cause of this? Does it not lie chiefly in 
the early home training? If so, one remedy may be found in encour- 
aging the young to pursue steadily a well planned course of reading 
which the parent by the advice of teachers and other well-informed 
persons should select and procure. In this daily reading the parent 
should take deep interest and by proper means strive to impress upon 
the mind of the young reader that which is chiefly important. Let 
nothing be hastily read or poorly digested. 

The best test for attentive reading is found in the ability to tell 
fluently, orderly and accurately, all that is important in the portion 
read. What a valuable thing the small but select family lbrary 
would become if it were wsed in this way. Books would be published 
especially for it, whereas comparatively few are now, because the 
demand is so small.— Minnesota Teacher. 
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Common Scnoors.—Our common schools cannot give a University 
course. Their object is to give freely to every child, the rudiments of 
a good English education. Where more is attempted, or allowed, it 
must be at the expense of thoroughness and efficiency in its primary 


purpose.—Hon. W. H. Chandler, Supt. Dane Co., EB. Dist. 
Iris more difficult and calls for higher energies of soul to live a 
martyr than to die one.~Horace Mann. 
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CITIES AND THEIR SOBRIQUETS. 


New York City is called the “ Empire City,” the “ Metropolis,” and 
sometimes “Gotham.” The first titles were given to it because of its 
extensive commerce, numerous manufactories and great wealth. It 
was first called “Gotham” in “ Salmagundi,” (a humorous work by 
Washington Irving) from the singular wisdom attributed to the inhab- 
tants. “Gotham” is the name of a town in England, noted for the 
stupidity of its citizens. 

Boston is the “ Classic City,” the “* Modern Athens,” and the “ Lit- 
erary Emporium,” from its acknowledged pre-eminence in the literary 
and fine art pursuits. It is also, cometimes, called the “ Puritan 
City,” in allusion to the character of its founders and inhabitants. It 
is also called “* The Hub of the Universe.” 

Baltimore is the “ Monumental City,” from the number and promi- 
nence of its monuments. The most noted of these is the Washington 
Monument. It stands on a rise of ground 100 feet high. Its base, 50 
feet square and 20 feet high, supports a Doric column 1764 feet in 
height, which is surmounted by a colossal statue of Washington, 16 
feet high, giving its summit an elevation of 3124 feet above the level 
of the harbor. The shaft, 20 feet square at the base and 14 at the 
top, is ascended by means of a winding stair within. The whole is 
constructed of white marble, and cost $200,000. From its summit can 
be had one of the finest views in America. 

Hartford is the “ Charter Oak City,” from the old oak so famous in 
our colonial history. It is said that the authorities of the king were 
about to destroy the colonial charter, which was the only guarantee for 
justice and civil freedom, when a patriot succeeded in getting hold of 
it, and hid it in this old oak tree, where it remained in safety till they 
could bring it forth without danger. 

New Haven is the “ City of Elms,” from the profusion of elm trees 
growing in its public squares and streets. 

Philadelphia is the “ Quaker City,” so named from the religious 
faith of its founders. It is also called the “City of Penn,” and the 
“City of Brotherly Love,” which last named is nothing more than the 
Mics Btn of the Greek original. 

Charleston is called the “ Palmetto City,” on account of the abund- 
ance of palmetto trees in and around it. 

Cincinnati is the “ Queen City,”-so christened when it was the un- 
disputed commercial center of the West. Also called Porkopolis, 
from the immense quantity of pork packed there. 

Chicago, I believe, however, has taken the lead in this respect, for 
the last few years. Cincinnati is built on the site of old Fort Wash- 
ington, which was first called “Losantiville.” This word is made upas fol- 
lows: ville means “ village” anti means “ opposite,” os means 
“ mouth,”—and L. stands for Licking—and all, together, means, “ Vil- 
lage opposite the mouth of the Licking.” This was considered rather 
an outlandish name, and was afterwards exchanged for Cincinnati. 

Washington is the “ City of Magnificent Distances,” first called so 
(ironically) by Randolph, on account of the pretentious scale on 
which it was planned, and its vast area of still unoccupied ground. It 
covers a space of 44 miles long and 24 miles wide, or about 11 square 
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miles. The entire site is traversed by two sets of streets from 70 to 
100 feet wide, at right angles to one another; the whole being inter- 
sected obliquely by fifteen avenues, from 130 to 160 feet wide. It is 
also called the ‘“ Executive City,” and sometimes the “ Federal 
City.” 

Roikene is called the “ Flour City, owing to the great number of 
its flouring mills, some of which are said to be the largest in the world. 

Springfield, Illinois, is also called the “ Flower City,” being distin- 
guished for the beauty of its surroundings. 

Pittsburg is the “ Iron City,” from its iron trade and manufacto- 
ries. It isalso emphatically called the “ Smoky City.” 

Cleveland, from the number of original forest trees in its park and 
public square, is called the “ Forest City.” 

Portland, Maine, is sometimes known by the same name. 

Louisville is known as the “ Fall City,” being situated at the falls 
of the Ohio river. 

St. Louis is called the “ Mound City,” on account of the numerous 
artificial mounds that occupy the site on which the city is built. 

‘Crescent City ” is a popular name for the city of New Orleans, the 
older portion of which is built around the convex side of a bend of 
the Mississippi river. The bend represents a crescent, or new moon. 
In the progress of its growth up stream, however, the city has now so 
extended itself as to fill the hollow of a curve in the opposite direc- 
tion, so that the river front presents an outline resembling the letter S. 

Ann Arbor is frequently known as the “ Athens of the West.” 

Detroit is the “ City of Straits,” being situated on the stream that 
connects the two lakes, Erie and St. Clair. 

Dubuque is the “ Key City,” as is said to open the doors of trade 
to the Northwest and Pacific. It was settled by the French in 1786. 

Lowell is the “ Spindle City,” from the great number of its cotton 
manufactories. 

Milwaukee is the “Cream Colored City,” from the color of the 
bricks of which its houses are made. 

Indianapolis is the “ Railroad City,” from the number of railroads 
entering it. Twelve railroads now center in it, and it is the largest 
city in the United States not situated on some body of water. From 
1860 to 1870, it increased in population from 18,000 to 51,000. Its 
present population is about 60,000. 

Richmond, Indiana, is known as the “ Quaker City of the West,” 
as it is one of the principal settlements of Friends. 

Keokuk is the “ Gate City,” a translation, I believe, of its Indian 
name. 

La Fayette is the “ Star City.” 

Terre Haute the “ Prairie City.” 

Buffalo the “ Queen City of the Lakes.” 

Hannibal the “ Bluff City.” 

Chillicothe is called the “* Ancient Metropolis,” because it was the 
first capitol of Ohio. In 1810, the capitol was changed to Banesville, 
where it remained only two years, whenit was moved to Columbus. 

Montpelier is the “ Green Mountain City,” being the capitol of the 
Green Mountain State. 

Piqua, Ohio, is the “ Border City,” from its proximity to the bor- 
der of Miami county, in which it is situated. 
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St Paul is the “ Diadem City,” since it occupies the chief place in 
the civic crown of the Northwest. 

Chicago is called the “ Garden City,” from the great number and 
beauty of its private gardens. 

Galena is the “ Lead City,” from the vast quantities of lead ore 
found in its vicinity. 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, is called the “ Fountain City,” from the 
multiplicity of its fountains. 

Nashville is known as the “ City of Rocks.” 

Brooklyn is known as the “ City of Churches,” from the large num- 
ber of churches it contains —Jndiana School Journal. 


—————_—__@-» 


THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF THE FUTURE. 


James Russell Lowell is said to have remarked, not long ago, that 
if he could command the requisite time he would make a dictionary 
of the English Language. We may fairly infer from this that in his 
opinion existing dictionaries are not what they should be; and it is safe 
to say that our best scholars and writers heartily agree with him. On this 
side of the Atlantic, at least, there is no unimpeachable authority, no 
final tribunal, in questions of language. Webster rules here, Worces- 
ter there, and elsewhere is chaos. There is something postively ridicu- 
lous in the thought that thirty millions of people have no means of 
knowing, beyond doubt, whether they talk and write their language 
correctly. When a question of orthography or pronunciation arises, 
they refer to Webster, who lays down a rule; but, refering to Worces- 
ter, they find a rule in direct contradiction of the first. ‘Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree?” The result of this disagreement of 
authorities is, of course, a breadth of licence in orthography and or- 
thoepy which seriously impairs the symmetry of the language, and 
which must be almost as perplexing to the foreigner as the dialects of 
European nations are tous. It is easy to say that Webster or Worces- 
ter, as the case may be, is the only safe guide; but so long as a party, 
respectable in numbers and culture, raises an opposing cry—so long 
as his authority is questioned, indeed—neither can be such. Autocracy 
in language is no safer than in politics: one man should not be trusted 
to impose a code of laws for the government of speech and composi- 
tion upon a whole people. Even Mr. Lowell accomplished philologist 
though he is, could not safely be invested with such despotic power. 
The days of the “ King’s English” have passed; and, in this country 
at least, the laws of language should be enacted according to the re- 
publican system. 

Why can we not have a congress of authors and scholars which shall 
determinately adjust disputed points in language?—which shall tell us 
whether we shall spell honor with or without a w; whether we must 
say précedent or precédent; whether the ¢ in squirrel should be 
sounded as in pit, according to the dictionaries, or as in bird, accord- 
ing to usage? These are points that occur to us as we write, and all 
that we have space to mention; but our readers can easily cite a mul- 
titude of cases of disagreement of authorities, and consequent per- 
plexity to themselves. A congress, constituted, say, by the appoint- 
ment of two delegates from each State of the Union,—men eminent 
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in scholarship and culture,—could, we believe, by a few weeks’ work 
discose of the most glaring and grievous of these differences, and se- 
cure the desired uniformity of orthography and orthoepy on this con- 
tinent, af least. 

Their decision would possess a weight that no dictwm of even the 
most learned lexicegrapher can carry, for the reason—one among 
many—that individual crochets and fancies, which in some minds are 
strong enough te resist even mathematical demonstration, would be 
overwhelmed by the voice of the majority. It could not, of course, 
be expected that this body would take cognizance of all the vexed 
questions that disturb the language, but it could, we confidently be- 
lieve, lay down some general rules, and agree upon some general prin- 
ciples, that would go far toward improving and unifying the English— 
or American—tongue.—Literary World. 


nea elle coceccemnesiocees 


TEACHER, BE CuEERFUL.—Show your pupils that you love your 
work. Let them see, in every movement, that you desire nothing so 
much as to do them good; and if such is your real desire, it will make 
you cheerful and happy. Greet your pupils with a pleasant smile as 
they come into your presence. It will cost you but little; it will do 
them immense good. You are to shed light on the little community 
around; let no dark clouds come between you and them, except such 
as their own wrong doings may cause. 

Has it ever been your lot to be a pupil in a school whose teacher 
was a morose, uncongenial, capricious spirit, that cast a shadow on all 
around him? Nothing pleased him; nothing caused a cheerful look. 
He never smiled, never spoke in pleasant tones, often frowned, and 
always uttered words of censure and impatience. No one could have 
any respect for him. All felt a kind of unholy satisfaction in annoy- 
ing him—to see the clouds thicken on his brow. All 


‘“ Learned to trace 
The day’s disaster in his morning face.” 

Every memory of such a teacher, in after life, is sad and gloomy. 

I have known a teacher whose cheerfulness was constant. She loved 
her pupils, and they, without exception, reciprocated her love. Her 
approving smile and pleasant words were all the reward they wished. 
How delightful the school with such a teacher to preside! and how 
pleasant all the memories that we cherish of such a school and such a 
teacher! Study to cultivate a constant spirit of genial cheerfulness, 
It will promote health and happiness. It will enlarge your usefulness 
and greatly increase your happiness. Be cheerful!—Zhe School. 

content scaled Erion 


Tue TruE Work of our Schools is not so much the acquisition of 
knowledge, as of the ability to acquire knowledge. 

ENLARGE not on thy destiny, saith the oracle of old; endeavor not 
to do more than is given thee to do. 

TEMPERANCE is corporal piety; it is the preservation of divine order 
in the body.— 7. Parker. 

Hz who procrastinates reform yields to Satan all he asks. 
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TIMELY THOUGHTS FROM REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 
The following extracts from the last printed reports of some of our 
County Superintendents are worthy of consideration, at this season, 
when the important schools of the year are opening: 


Rightly to educate children, teachers need very much knowledge 
not found in common text-books. One who is not a thinker cannot 
teach others to think. If he does not understand mind, then he is not 
prepared to control and develop it. Merely to “hear lessons” is a 
very small part of a teacher’s work. Power of mind to stimulate 
thought, and such a knowledge of mind as will enable the teacher to 
reach it and bring it into healthy action, in the pupil, are essential to 
anything like success in educating. Very little of this is generally 
required of the teachers of our common schools. Yet through them 
the masses are to be reached, if at all. The work done in them will 
do more to give character to this nation, and to decide its destinies, 
than any other influence of the land. ‘Common school education” 
is, therefore, one of the most important causes to which our attention 
can be directed. It is worthy of our best talent, energies and efforts. 
—J. W. Harris, Rock Co., First Dist. 

Our teachers, as a rule, are exerting an influence in this county that 
is most potent for good. They marshal a host of girls and boys every 
day, through which they can, if they will, exert a mightier influence 
for good than all other persons beside. We may, however, except the 
parents.—Lyman Earle, Racine Co. 

As a class, our teachers are wakeful, and aspiring to larger growth. 
Quite a number have recently undertaken a more extended course of 
instruction, either in the Normal School at Oshkosh, or the College in 
Ripon, and a short time since, if my memory serves me, full half a 
score of them expressed their entire willingness to assume my posi- 
tion, and carry on the labors from which I have waited to be relieved. 
We accept this consideration as an evidence of the growth and good 
will of our teachers, and cordially transfer our responsibility to those 
whom the public have selected for that purpose.—D. B. Lyon, Fond 
du Lae. 

Youne TEACHERS. 


We have in this district 104 school-houses and 115 departments. 
About one-third of those departments are filled by able and experi- 
enced teachers; the balance are mostly young and inexperienced, 
though there are a few among the two-thirds that are in their dotage. 
The average experience of teachers in this district is only about four- 
teen months. _ More than two-thirds of our teachers are females. They 
teach nearly all of the schools in the summer, and also many in winter. 
Our female teachers, generally, commence teaching at about eighteen 
years of age, teach from one to three years, get married and quit the 
business, (except to teach their own children, which is a great desider- 
atum.) Our male teachers, generally, follow the business till some- 
thing else turns up that will pay better, so that, on the whole, we have 
but a very few that follow teaching as a business or profession. 
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Our schools suffer very much on accout of this state of things, and 
he who will prescribe the remedy must be considered a great benefac- 
tor. As long as the lad of eighteen, or the lass of sixteen years, does 
the teaching main/y, so long will our schools fall short of what they 
ought to be.—Z. M. Benson, Dodge Co., West Dist. 


A few of the leading schools have been supplied with better teach- 
ers than formerly, while a large majority are supplied with mere chil- 
dren as teachers—children in the eye of the school code and of statute 
law; and children jin ability and maturity. More than two-thirds of 
those licensed are less than twenty years of age. Almost invariably, 
where these children are employed as teachers, a general apathy per- 
vades the district, or a general disturbance is bred, and of course, the 
teacher is not employed in the same school for a second term. Now 
comes another child as teacher, and a renewal of the old scene.— W. 
E.. Cady, Sheboygan Co. 


Many of our leading educators think that, as a general rule, persons 
under the age of sixteen ought not to be allowed to teach. As the 
law now is, a superintendent can license a person of twelve or fifteen 
years of age as a teacher. Would it not be well to take this authority 
from the superintendents and amend the law so that none under the 
age of sixteen can be licensed? We certainly need men and women, 
either self trained or otherwise, in our schools as teachers—not boys 
and girls, as persons under the age of sixteen can only be classed.— 


C. H. Mears, Polk Co. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


I do not attempt to make the examinations difficult; my aim is 
simply to learn whether the applicant understands the branches to be 
taught in our schools well enough to teach them; whether he is of 
good moral character, and if he can govern well. I rely more upon 
the oral than upon the written method, assigning at least two days for 
the examination of each class; sometimes, when the class is very small, 
finishing in one, and again using three days.—Geo. Paton, La Crosse 
County. 


I still continue the practice of teaching, or developing, whatever is 
suggested by my questions, (and I endeavor to render my questions 
suggestive of what the teachers should study and know, as well as to 
render them a test of their ability.) This teaching I do of course, after 
I have received the answers of them all. I am very confident that 
this practice is a good one, for even teachers who have not attended 
an Institute nor a Normal School, and who were once noted as those 
who do not improve, have improved during the past year; and they 
tell me and others that this practice is in a great measure the cause of 
it; but I assure all such that they would have improved far more had 
they attended a Normal School or an Institute, or both, and then had 
these suggestions in addition. Another reason for my considering 
this practice a good one, is that teachers are fast becoming anxious to 
have it continued. I also notice with pleasure that the average 
“ standing of teachers,” is gradually improving; this shows that they 
study, and thus discharge a duty that no teacher should leave 
undone.— W. H. Holford, Grant Co. 
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A large proportion of our teachers obtain only limited licenses, and 
when thus armed they appear happy and contented with their lot. 
Persons of this class often have very urgent business that cannot be 
neglected, about the time Institutes are in session. They do not 
always attend the examinations, but will call on you, in a day or two 
afterward, and explain that they “didn’t expect to teach,” or that 
their absence was unavoidable; but having engaged schools, and the 
people being so desirous of securing their distinguished services, you 
are assured that it is all right, and requested to furnish the customary 
evidence of incompetency, in the form of a limited license—M. Kir- 
wan, Manitowoe Co. 


I have had many applications this year, as usual, for private exami- 
nations, and would renew my suggestion made last year, “that each 
applicant, before requesting a private examination, be required by law 
to pay into the county treasury the sum of three dollars, and present 
the superintendent with a receipt from treasurer, showing that said 
sum has been so paid.” —L. M. Benson, Dodge, West District. 


CuEAP TEACHERS. 


Live, active teachers are the kind we need in our schools, and I no- 
tice district officers soon learn that the other kind are not profitable, 
either for our pupils, or for them, in the sometimes more important 
matters of dollars and cents. A cheap school is generally a poor 
school. <A cheap teacher is generally a poor teacher, who is always 
willing to work very little and draw his salary regularly. I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that a poor teacher will not take high 
wages if he can get them; or, that a good teacher does not sometimes 
work for small pay. But, if he is alive to the importance of his work, 
and feels a vital and thorough interest therein, even though he ma 
know and feel that he is not paid what is justly his due, his work will 
be the same, and his interest and desire for success just as great as 
though he were receiving all he might ask.—C. #. Mears, Polk Co. 


Wuat Treacuers SHouLD Know. 


In my opinion, we are requiring too many branches taught in our 
common schools. The scholar who designs to teach must study some 
ten or twelve branches. He crams himself with a portion of many of 
these daily, goes along hastily, and when he comes before the exam- 
iner, he fails for want of thoroughness or for lack of knowledge of 
Jirst principles. 


For a third grade certificate, I believe we should require the appli- 
cant to be well versed in the following branches only, viz.: orthoepy, 
orthography, reading, arithmetic (not separating mental and written), 
geography, grammar (including analysis), penmanship, and theory of 
teaching (leaving out “art”). For the second ae I would add 
United States history, physiology, algebra and p qrical geography. 
For the first grade I would still add geometry and philosophy. 


The “ constitutions ” I would leave out, not because a knowledge of 
these is not important or useful, but because our curriculum is far too 
extensive already for our common schools. A knowledge of chemis- 
try—as now applied to agriculture—physiology and commerce is, in 
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my opinion, of far more importance than a knowledge of our “ consti- 
tutions,” yet I would not introduce into our common schools chemis- 
try as a branch of study. We are requiring scholars to go over too 
much in a brief space of time, and this prevents thoroughness and 
healthy mental discipline. The usefulness of our teachers should be 
measured by their thoroughness in teaching, not by the number of 
pages they rush their pupils over in a given time.—L. M. Benson, 
Dodge Co., West Dist. 
asia gillian 

Nationa, Epucation.—It cannot be denied that the best and no- 
blest blossom on the tree of human culture, the development of the in- 
tellect and morals, blooms in every country on its own ground and 
under peculiar conditions. The educational system of a nation bears, 
therefore, in every country its own distinctive impress, to understand 
thoroughly which would require a retrospective view as well as a study 
of the present condition. 

The way in which education developes itself in a country will be the 
only sure standard for measuring the intellectual development of its 
inhabitants. The gathering and exhibiting of the facts which express 
this development are therefore synonymous with the statistics of a 
nation’s most cherished treasure—its intellectual development. Good 
educational statistics will show the present generation occupied in car- 
ing for a future one ; it will faithfully depict a nation’s hopes and fears 
connected with this care, and will therefore enable states and individ- 
uals to preserve the intellectual heritage of centuries long gone by, 
and transmit it to the coming generations. Educational statistics alone 
can show the way out of the bewildering maze of different educational 
systems; they will be of more than ordinary importance in a state, oc- 
cupied with a reform of its educational system. All such reforms 
would build on a very unsafe foundation, if they had not been pre- 
ceded and were not constantly accompanied by most exhaustive edu- 
cational statistics—Dr. Picker. 


Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. If notice of an alteration of a district is not filed with the dis- 
trict clerk, within three days, as the law requires, is such alteration 
invalid? 

A. It is not; the requirement is directory, and for information, and 
the delay to give the information does not invalidate the previous 
action. But the notice should nevertheless be promptly given. 

Q. If a town board of directors change the boundaries of two sub- 
districts and the town afterwards goes back to the old system, do the 
said districts revert also to their old boundaries? 

A. No; they retain their boundaries, as altered, until again 
altered by the town board of supervisors, or other competent authority. 
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Q. When a district has changed the time of its annual meeting 
from September to August, can it adjourn the meeting from August 
to September? 

A. There is no provision of law for changing the time of the 
annual meeting back; but having met, on the last Moncay in August, 
the meeting for that year can be adjourned to the last Monday in Sep- 
tember, or to any other convenient day. 

Q. Canaman who was a “deserter from the draft” be elected 
district treasurer? 

A. There is no law prohibiting it. The minority, who do not like 
the election, may console themselves with the reflection that since the 
treasurer was so careful of himself, he will perhaps be careful of the 
public money. 

Q. Can a man who moved into the state in the spring be elected 
as a district officer in the fall? 

A. No, he must have resided in the state one year. 

Q. When there are “three candidates running ” for a district of- 
fice, must one of them get a majority of all the votes cast, in order to 
be elected? 

A. The man who receives the most votes is elected. 

Q. If a person appointed treasurer does not file his bond in ten 
days, does the office again become vacant? 

A. Yes, just the same as in the case of a person elected, and fail- 
ing to file the bond within ten days. 

Q. Must the clerk of a joint district give in the “list of persons 
and corporations liable to a school tax” in the district, required by 
section 62, before he can “demand” the information provided for in 
the latter part of the section, as to the valuation of real and personal 
property? 

A. It is quite reasonable that the district clerk should first give in 
the list, if the town clerk needs it, in order to give him the “ certified 
statement ” desired. 

Q. When a tax has been voted, at an annual meeting to sustain a 
school, can the vote be re-considered at a special meeting? 

A. A district always has power to revise its own action. It might 
‘be thought best to make it more or less before it should be returned 
to the town clerk, and this could be done at a special meeting prop- 
erly called. 

Q. “ What constitutes a “ graded school,” within the meaning of 
chapter 23, general laws of 1868, amended by chapter 6, of 1869, as 
found on page 36 of School Code? Does this law apply to every 
school of two or more departments, called a graded school? 
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A. The law is rather loose, but if it is the fact that the school is 
taught in “ two departments,” and if the school is in fact “ graded,” 
the law applies to it. It is possible for a school to be divided, and to 
be taught in two or more departments or portions, without being 
graded, but such a school is not likely to be found. 

Q. If a district passes a vote directing the board to hire the 
“ cheapest teacher,” is the board bound by the vote? 

A. Ofcourse not. The board should rather hire the best teacher 
they can get, for the means at their disposal. In short, they must 
exercise a wise and prudent discretion. The law does not empower 
the district to determine the wages that shall be paid. 

Q. How can the number of districts in a county or in the state be 
known, since joint districts are not reported, except by their parts? 

A. The number of joint districts is found by dividing the whole 
number of parts by 24, the average number in a district. If every 
district had a school-house, the number of school houses would indi- 
cate the number of districts in the county or state. 

Q. If a school board buys a stove, after the district has voted not 
to buy one, is the district obliged to pay for it? 

A. Section 49 requires the board to “ provide the necessary ap- 
pendages for the school house,” of which a stove is usually one. If 
the stove is necessary, the district must pay for it, at a reasonable 
price. 

Q. My wife’s sister has lived with me five years, her mother being 
dead. She is counted in the district, for drawing public money, but I 
am compelled to pay tuition, if she attends school. Is this right? 

A. No, if a child has such a residence in a district as justifies its 
being enumerated as a scholar, it is of course entitled to attend school 
free of tuition. 

Q. Can a school board authorize a teacher to suspend a pupil? 

A. This would not be improper, but the rule giving this authority 
should require the teacher to give immediate notice to the board. 
The teacher has, moreover, inherent authority to suspend a pupil from 


| recitations, in case of flagrant misconduct, if the good of the school 


requires it, even if the board has made no rule on the subject. Of 
course he should at once notify the board, that they may consider the 


case. 
Q. Cana school board dismiss the principal of a school, if he is 


incompetent for the place? 

A. It is held that a board have this power. But if they exercise 
it, they must be prepared to show that the principal failed, from his 
incompetency, to fulfill his part of the contract. 
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Gditorial WMiscellany. 


OUR SUBSCRICERS, Who are in arr¢ ill not deem it amiss if they find a 
“bill” in the last, the present or the ny» «+ samber of the JourNAL—which closes 
the volume. Out of the little rills must .ow the larger streams that go into the 
pockets of the paper-makers and printers. The streams have of late been quite 
dry. Really, we need the money due. 

TueE “Query Bex” is omitted this month, to make room for matter which 
follows: Next month it will be opened as usual. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting, held in Boston, August 6-8, was attended by 
about 500 persons, nearly all the states being represented. The work of the Asso- 
ciation was done partly in general meetings, and partly in sections; the former 
assembling in the mornings and evenings, the latter in the afternoons. The pro- 
ceedings are of such interest that we propose to give them quite fully, using for 
that purpose the report in the National Teacher ; whose editor, Hon. E. E. Wurrte, 
was President of the Association. We can give this month only the proceed- 
ings of the General Meetings. 

The Association met in the beautiful hall of the Girls’ High School, Tuesday, 
August 6, at 10-A. M., the President, E. E. Wut, of Ohio, in the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Mixer, of Boston, after which Mayor Gaston made a 
brief but happy address of welcome on behalf of the city. Mayor Gastron was 
followed by Rev. Dr. R. C. Waterson, who, on behalf of the School Committee 
of Boston, cordially welcomed the Association to the city and to the Old Bay 
State, which, from their earliest history, had been the friends of education. He 
congratulated the teachers of the country on the deep and general interest now 
taken in public schools and the wonderful progress that has already been made. 
As an illustration of this progress, he stated that, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, girls were first admitted to the public schools of Boston to fill the seats of 
the boys in summer time. Now the National Educational Association, with 
‘cores of women in full membership, assembles in this magnificent building 
erected solely for the higher education of girls. Rev. Dr. WatErson was fol- 
lowed by Dr. F. H. UNDERWOOD, who made a humorous allusion to the idea 
commonly held by the residents of other places, that the Boston man considers 
himself finished in every particular and is absorbed in the contemplation of his 
perfections. He assured the audience that, whatever may have been true, this 
state of things no longer exists. The young President of Harvard University 
has inaugurated reforms, and the movement has reached the high schools and 
the other schools of Boston. Those intrusted with the management of the pub- 
lic schools, were conscious that perfection has not yet been reached, and are 
seeking light from every source. The President of the Association responded. 
He gave Massachusetts the great honor of establ‘shing the first system of free 
public schools, and spoke in words of high eulogy of what the State had done 
for the cause of education. On behalf of the Association he thanked the Mayor 
of the city and the representatives of the School Committee for their cordial 
welcome. 


3—Vot. II, No. 11. 
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After the appointment of assistant secretaries and treasurers, the President an- 
nounced that he should not occupy the time of the Association with a formal ad- 
dress. He stated that those entrusted with the preparation of the programme of 
exercises had endeavored to bring topics of interest to all classes of teachers and 
school officers before the General Association, and to leave to the departments 
the consideration of those subjects which more specially interest those for whose 
benefit the departments were organized. Attention was called to five of the live 
educational questions of the day, included in the programme of the General As- 
sociation, viz: How can education be made universal? How can the teachers 
of the country be best provided with the means of professional training? How 
can the qualifications of teachers be best determined? How can the higher edu- 
cation of women be best provided for? How can the needed moral influence of 
public education be secured? To the consideration of these important questions 
he invited the attention of the Association. A letter just received from President 
Wuirte, of Cornell University, stated that he would not be able to be present, but 
the topic of “ Co-education ” would, if possible, be presented by some other per- 
son. In conclusion, he thanked the Association for the honor of presiding over 
its deliberations. 

The Association re-assembled at eight o’clock in the Lowell Institute. Rev. 
Dr. A. D. Mayo, of Cincinnati, gave a very able lecture on “ Methods of Moral 
Instruction in Public Schools.” 


He said that we have fallen on the era of methods in public instruction, and 
we now approach the era of methods in moral culture. We must first rid our- 
selves of a huge drift of error in regard to the province of our public schools. 
Their purpose is to make neither profound scholars nor saints, but make good 
American citizens—such men and women as will preserve and ennoble the re- 
public. The morality to be inculcated in these schools is that of the Christian 
religion. We can not teach a Chinese or heathen morality, nor can we teach the 
vague standards of materialism. Every method presupposes a living soul at the 
centre of operation, without which it is a mere machine, and hence the first con- 
dition in teaching morality is a teacher whose life is the embodiment of such moral- 
ity. No one is a fit teacher of children who does not maintain a high and posi- 
tive Christian standard of mo als. The rage for intellectual culture is becoming 
the Moloch of American schools. The teaching of children is now almost en- 
tirely in the hands of young women, and their intellectual qualifications are sub - 
jected to constant scrutiny and supervision. They are compelled to run a gaunt- 
let worse than their grandfathers who were captured by the Indians, Their 
moral fitness is vastly more important. The new methods of teaching open a 
a way for the most successful moral instruction, but they are powerless in the 
hands of a teacher who has no moral perception. The methods of object and 
oral instruction are still on trial. Unless we place in our school rooms a class 
of teachers filled with a high moral purpose, the children will be dragged down 
to common earth-worms. Our young women teachers, especially, need high 
moral ideas. 

The common school is the place where the child should be taught the great 
lesson of morality in public life, for morality and patriotism are inseparable in 
a country like ours. Our teachers are too often so highly Wrought in esthetic 
and literary culture that they go into our schools with an utter ignorance and 
almost utter contempt for our American life; very charming, no doubt, as orna- 
ments of wealthy homes, but utterly unfit to mould our boys into well-rounded 
American citizens. The Bible is the great text-book of morality, and no Amer- 
ican citizen has a right to object to its use in the public schools as a means of 
moral instruction. The imperative need of our schools to-day is some method 
of common sense moral supervision. There are dangers connected wite the co- 
education of the sexes in common schools that cannot be overlooked, and there 
is imperative need of increasing vigilance. He urged the adoption of some plan 
that would give our schools the benefit of the moral supervision of Christian 
women. In the hands of his hearers he would leave the care of this tree of 
knowledge, whose leaves should be for the healing of the nation. 
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The discussion was opened by Dr. J. M. Grecory, of the Illinois Industrial 
University. 

He said that Dr. Mayo had exhausted the subject, and he could only retouch 
the picture. Our schools are designed not only to educate the children intellec- 
tually, but morally, and the expenditure for their support can not be justified if 
we take away that which causes the children to grow up into good citizens. We 
cannot send a child’s intellect to school and keep his moral nature at home. The 
highest intellectual culture cannot be attained unless there is a moral nature 
which will furnish the necessary incentives. The safety of the republic and of 
humanity itself depends upon moral instruction in our public schools. The 
grand purpose of the teacher is to form character. 


Hon. JosEpH Wuire, Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
followed. 

He said that Dr. Mayo has given us to-night the truth in eloquent words and 
in a more eloquent spirit. With such sentiments inspiring our teachers, the re- 
public is safe. Three years since a great audience applauded the sentiment, 
“The school for intellectual education, and the church for moral education ””—a 
heresy whose adoption would be fatal to the public school system. His creed 
was a brief one, and not of his own originating, but derived from the words of 
one of the best friends of education, now gone to his final rest, Jostan_ Quincy, 
who said, ‘‘ There can be no freedom without morality, no morality without re- 
ligion, and no religion without the Bible ’—and so give us and our children the 
Bible. 

The Association convened Wednesday morning, at nine o’clock, in the hall of 
the Girls’ High School. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. WaLuace, President of 
Monmouth College, Ill. 

After ‘the appointment of committees on places for teachers and resolutions 
and the transaction of other business, the President called upon Dr. J. W. Hoyt, 
of Wisconsin, chairman of the permanent committee on “The National Univer- 
sity,” to make a brief report of progress. 


Dr. Hoyt stated that the idea of founding a national university had been in 
the minds of many of the leading statesmen and educators of the country for 
many years, and gave the history of the action of the National Education Asso- 
ciation on the subject. With a view of bringing the subject in a practical form 
before the country, the committee appointed at St. Louis prepared a bill, which 
was submitted to many persons for criticism and suggestion. The bill was then 
carefully revised, and on the 28th of May last it was introduced in both houses 
of Congress by the committees on Education and Labor. Dr. Hoyt explained, 
at considerable length, the provisions of the bill, which, he thought, guarded the 
institution against all political, partisan or sectarian management. He stated 
that the bill had been favorably received in Congress, and that it had been ap- 
proved by nearly all of the higher institutions of the country. The prospects of 
its early passage were encouraging. 


Prof. Wa. F. Puexps, Principal of the First State Normal School of Minne- 
sota, read a paper on “The System of Normal Training Schools best Adapted to 
the Wants of Our People.” 


He presented at length the necessity of the normal training of teachers, and 
traced the history of the establishment and growth of normal schools in this 
country, from the opening of the first at Lexington, Mass., in July, 1859, to the 

resent time. He paid high compliments to Father Prerce, Horace MANN and 

ICHOLAS TILLINGHAST, and other pioneers in the normal cause. In conclusion, 
he touched briefly upon the specific subject which he was expected to present, 
recommending that every university or college should have a professor of teach- 
ing, that every State should support one or more normal schools of a high grade, 
an elementary normal school in each county, and a system of normal teachers’ 
institutes. 


After a few songs by the Jubilee Singers, from Fisk University, Tenn., who 
were warmly applauded, Prof. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, Mass., opened the discus 
sion of the paper. He stated that the normal schools of Massachusetts embrace 
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a course designed to prepare teachers for high schools, and also one to prepare 
teachers for lower schools. He was not in favor of establishing normal schools 
of a lower grade, but believed strongly in the value of teachers’ institutes. 

President N. P. Lupton, of the University of Alabama, said that a normal de- 
partment has been organized in that institution, and briefly described the course 
of instruction. 

Hon Joun Eaton, Jr., National Commissioner of Education, read an interest- 
ing and able paper on “The Educational Lessons of Statistics.” These lessons 
were drawn from the early records, but chiefly from the census of 1870. We can 
make no abstract that will do justice to this paper. 

Hon. B. G. Norturop, Secretary of the State Board of Education of Connec- 
ticut, stated that the statistics of illiteracy in this country were distorted and im- 
properly used. No less a man than Hepwortu Drxon, of England, had pointed 
him to these statistics as proof of the failure of the school system in the United 
States. He replied that in the Northern States, at least, this illiteracy was im- 
ported illiteracy, and largely from the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 

The Association met in the evening at the Lowell Institute. Hon. J. P. Wicx- 
ERSHAM, Of Pennsylvania, chairman of the committee on Nominations, reported 
the following officers: 


President—B. G. Northrop, Connecticut. 

Vice Presidents—Newton Bateman, Illinois; George P. Beard, Missouri; Abner 
J. Phipps, Massachusetts; Edward Brooks, Pennsylvania; James H. Binford, 
Virginia; John Swett, California; N.T. Lupton, Alabama; A. P. Stone, Maine; 
N. A. Calkins, New York; Miss D. A. Lathrop, Ohio; W. N. Hailman, Kentucky ; 
N. P. Gates, Arkansas. 

Secretary—S. H. White, Tlinois. 

Treasurer—John Hancock, Ohio. 

Counselors—E. E. White, Ohio, and John Eaton, Jr., at large; Warren Johnson, 
Maine; Judah Dana, Vermont; D. Crosby, New Hampshire; E. A. Hubbard, 
Massachusetts; J. C. Greenough, Rhode Island; Mrs. M. A. Stone, Connecticut ; 
J. H. Hoose, New York; Charles H. Verrill, Pennsylvania; M. A. Newell, Mary- 
land; J. O. Wilson, District of Columbia; A. E. Dolbear, West Virginia; M. 
Webster, Virginia; H. B. Blake, North Carolina; W. H. Baker, Georgia; Joseph 
Hodgson, Alabama; Miss H. E. Hasslock, Tennessee; W. T. Harris, Missouri; 
Mrs. A. 8. Kissell, lowa; Miss E. D. Copley, Kansas; Geo. Howland, Illinois; 
C. R. Stuntz, Ohio; J. Newby, Indiana; E. Olney, Michigan; J. W. Hoyt, Wis- 
consin; H. B. Wilson, Minnesota. 

The report was adopted, and the officers named elected. 

ffon. Newton Bateman, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of IIli- 
nois, read an able and elaborate paper on “ Compulsory School Attendance.” 


He said that were compulsory attendance to be made a matter of legislation, 
he should have his bill entitled “ An act to secure the educational rights of chil- 
dren,” rather than “ An act to compel the attendance of children at school.” He 
proceeded to treat his theme uuder two heads, offering two reasons for such legis- 
lation, viz., because it is within the legitimate province of a republican govern- 
ment; and because it is necessary and expedient. He showed by numerous argu- 
ments and examples that the principle of compulsion is the basis of all laws as 
well as of government itself. Compulsion is the bed-rock upon which ever 
human government rests down. Bayonets and Bomb-shells are the final adjudi- 
cators. Without this investiture of force, and the right to appeal to it in emer- ° 
gencies, every organized government would go to pieces.’ In every case in the 
last resort it meets the culprit with clenched fist and not with morai precept. In 
the matter in question, the compulsion of attendance would be infinitely less re- 
pugnant than countless laws which have been swallowed and digested. He con- 
cluded by showing that the measure he advocated was not only just, but expedi- 
ent, and argued its necessity in strong and unmistakable language. 


The hour being late when Mr. Bateman closed, there was no further discus- 
sion of the subject. 
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Thursday morning’s session was opened with prayer by Rev. Davin Crossy, 
of Nashua, N. H. A communication was read from the German American 
Teachers’ Association, requesting permission to co-operate with the National 
Educational Association, and offering to present the plans and methods of some 
German educators at the next annual meeting. The communication was referred 
to the Board of Directors, and the delegates from the German Association pres- 
ent were invited to participate in the proceedings. 

Hon. Joun Swett, Deputy Superintendent of the Schools of San Francisco, 
Cal., read a spicy and suggestive paper on “The Examination of Teachers.” 

He took strong grounds against the New England system of examining and 
employing teachers as vexatious and useless, and gave an amusing account of 
his early experience as a teacher both in New England and California. He was 
happy to say that this ill-advised system had been abolished in California, and 
that the office of teacher had risen to the dignity of a profession. The remedy 
for the evils-of the New England system was the organization of State and 
County Boards of Examiners, composed exclusively of professional teachers ; 
the issuing of a graded series of certificates from life certificates down to limited 
certificates for temporary teachers; the adoption of written examinations, the 
percentages to be indorsed on the certificates; a legal recognition by each State 
of the professional certificates given on actual examinations by legal boards in 
every other State, and of the normal school diplomas issued in other States; and 
a combined effort to lengthen the terms of school officers. 

The paper elicited a spirited and interesting discussion, which was partici- 
pated in by Prof. 8.8. GREENE and Prof. M. Lyons, of Rhode Island; Secretary 
Norturop, of Connecticut; Dr. Levison, of New York; Dr. F. Taytor, of 
Pennsylvania; Supt. ABERNETHY, of Iowa; JoHn Hancock, of Ohio; Prof. 
Stevens, of West Virginia; Pres’t. CHADBOURNE, of Williams College, Mass. ; 
Mr. A. Bronson Axcort, of Massachusetts; Mr. J. Dana, of Vermont; and 
Supt. WickeRsHAM, of Pennsylvania. 

On motion of Mr. BEarp, of Missouri, the subject was referred to a commit- 
tee, with Hon. Joun Swett as chairman, to report at the next meeting. Hon. J. 
L. Prckarp, of Illinois, and Hon. Josern Wurre, of Massachusetts, were ap- 
pointed the other members of the committee. 

The following resolution, offered by W. E. Crossy, of Iowa, was referred to 
the above committee: 

Resolved, That this association give its influence tothe securing of a common 
recognition throughout the Union of normal school diplomas and State certifi- 
cates, as evidences of qualifications actually possessed by higher classes of teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents of the States, counties and cities; provided that 
an equal and impartial basis of training and scholarship can be generally adopted. 

Mr. Water Smirtu, State Director of Art Education in Massachusetts, read 
an excellent paper on “ Drawing in Public Schools.” 

He advocated the teaching of drawing as a relief to the mental faculties of 
children, often over-strained by the ordinary school routine, and to this end, the 
first lessons should exercise the eyes and fingers in a manner least likely to tax 
the mind. What is needed is a system of drawing, simple enough to be taught 
by all teachers and learned by all pupils. Drawing should be taught by the reg- 
ular teachers, for the employment of a ‘special teacher of drawing caused the 
pupils to believe that it was a very difficult study. Many children, not skillful 
in drawing lines, are very quick in drawing conclusions. The first lessons in 
drawing should be each a stepping-stone to the next. In primary and grammar 
schools, drawing should be taught as a language, the speech of the eye, while-in 
the high schools it may be taught as an art. A course of instruction for the dif- 
ferent grades of pupils was sketched, and printed outlines were distributed. Mr. 
Smiru believed that art education could be made more successful in this country 
than in any other. The paper was very acceptable to the audieuce, and was fre- 
quently applauded. 
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Mr. Norruror, of Connecticut, congratulated Massachusetts on being the 
first state to adopt by legislation a system of art education for the public schools. 

At 41 o’clock, Thursday afternoon, the General Association convened for the 
closing exercises. The President introduced Mr. Mont, the Japanese minister 
to this country, who was received with hearty applause. 

Mr. Mort said that he was happy to say a few words respecting the educa- 
tional movement in Japan. All had heard of the social and political revolution 
in that country. Until recently education was considered of little importance 
except for the officials. A bureau of education has been established and several 
foreign teachers, mostly Americans, have been employed. The language of 
Japan was too poor—too short—to use for higher steps. Five or six hundred 
persons have been sent abroad to study, and some have returned with the belief 
that without ‘education at home their civilization can not be improved. This 
not being fully appreciated, the embassy recently here was sent out. It was very 
difficult to send these high officials abroad, and during their absence very little 
is doing in Japan. The schools of that country are mainly for the high officials, 
but the members of the embassy were convinced of the necessity of education for 
all, both male and female. The commissioner of education, a member of the 
embassy, had told the speaker that he had become convinced of the necessity of 
teaching the English language. The mayor of Yeddo, now in Boston, told him 
he was very anxious to have the million of people in his 4 up as much 
as possible; that the teaching of English is a step toward it. is belief was, that 
education must be undertaken first in preference to railroads and other accom- 
paniments of an advanced civilization. Many schools for both sexes have been 
established in Japan, but owing to the want of teachers they were unable to do 
as much as they would like to do., They are obliged to take the foreigners re- 
siding there, tradesmen, and even sailors, and they do not make a — impres- 
sion on the Japanese. He had advised the establishment of a good number of 
normal schools to train teachers. He hoped to receive suggestions in the mat- 
ter from prominent educators in this country. If Japan fails in this, all Asia 
will lose, as Japan is the gate to Asia. He predicted that when public schools 
are generally established in Japan, the English language will become the pre- 
vailing language of the country, and the native language would in time only be 
preserved as a curiosity. 

The President thanked Mr. Mort for the honor conferred on the Association 
by his presence, and assured him of the deep interest felt by the educators of 
this country in the great educational movement in Japan. 

WILLIAM Gaston, the Mayor of Boston, Rev. R. C. Waterson, D.D., Dr. 
Francis H. UNpERwoop, A. Bronson Atcort, HENRY BARNARD, Mr. Mort, the 
Japanese Minister, and EpwarpD SurprEN, of Philadelphia, were chosen honor- 
orary members. 

Resolutions were adopted approving of the bill now pending in Congress, for 
the appropriation of the proceeds of the sales of public lands to educational pur- 
poses ; congratulating the country on the great usefulness of the National Bureau 
of Education, and recommending to Congress the furnishing of increased facili- 
ties for the publication of circulars of information and the issue of a much larger 
edition of the annual reports for distribution among the teachers and school of- 
ficers of the country; recommending to boards of education and teachers the 
adoption of measures looking to the introduction of art instruction into all 
schools; recommending the introduction of instruction in the elements of physi- 
cal science; and urging the establishment of normal schools, teachers’ institutes 
and other instrumentalities for the special preparation of teachers. The usual 
complimentary resolutions were also passed. 

The President made a brief closing address, and then introduced Hon. B. G. 
Nortunop, the President elect, who accepted the position in a few well-chosen 
words. He announced that the next mecting of the Association would be held 
in Elmira, N. Y. After singing the doxology, the Association adjourned. 
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BurraLo County.—The Alma Zzpress says: 

“ The Institute for Buffalo County for the year 1872, was held at the School 
House in Alma, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
under the management of Mr. KessrncEr, our energetic Superintendent. There 
was a good attendance of teachers present, numbering about seventy. Quite a 
disappointment was felt by the Superintendent and teachers, in not receiving aid 
from the normal board of regents, in the way of anagent to conduct the institute, 
but however, it was a success. Mr. Moser, of Alma, delivered an address before 
the teachers on Tuesday evening, his subject was “Cause and effect in Teach- 
ing,” and he sustained his arguments by well illustrated points. Mr. HARPER 
of Waumandee read an essay on the manner of imparting knowledge to the 
young fifty years ago in Scotland and contrasting it with the method of the pres- 
ent time. On Thursday evening, essays were read by the Superintendent, Mr, 
Prunp, and Mr. ALEXANDER LEEs.” 

Messrs. Prunp, LerEs, Toomas and Moraav, assisted the Superintendent in 
conducting the exercises of the Institue. An Association was organized to meet 
semi-monthly, and to be known as the Buffalo County Teachers’ Association, 
the county superintendent to act as president, and thanks were returned to him 
“ for the efficient manner in which he conducted the excercises of the institute, 
without the aid of the Normal Board of Regents, especially as that aid was 
promised and expected.” 

COLUMBIA AND“DANE.—A joint Institute for Columbia county and the West 
District of Dane, was held at Lodi, in the former county, September 30 to Octo- 
ber 4. In the absence of the agent the work was done by the Superintendents, 
Messrs. BURLINGAME and Tayyor, and some of the leading teachers present; 
and notwithstanding the disappointment at not having a regular conductor, the 
Institute, as we gather from the report of the Secretary, J. C. Yocum, Principal 
of the Lodi school, was spirited and profitable. Evening lectures were delivered 
by Prof. J. B. Parkinson, of the State University, and the Assistant State Super- 
intendent. The whole enrollment was 80. 


DANE AND GREEN CountIESs.—Another joint Institute, for Green and the Sec- 
ond District of Dane county, was held at Belleville, in the latter county, on the 
16th and 17th days of September, and conducted by Superintendents Morgan 
and Taytor. The Secretary, W. N. CALDWELL, informs us that great interest 
was manifested, that the enrollment was 54, and that several others were present 
whose names were not enrolled. Thanks were returned to the Superintendents 
for the “ creditable manner in which they had conducted the Institute.” 


Maratuon County.—From the Report in the Wausau Pilot, by W. O. BuTLER, 
Secretary (and former Principal of the Schools in that city), we learn that the 
fifth annual session of Marathon County Teachers’ Association, opened on Mon- 
day morning, September 23d, at the Court House and closed Wednesday after- 
noon the 25th. On Monday and Tuesday, suitable exercises were conducted by 
Mr. Bowen, the present Principal, and by others, and on invitation, the Associ- 
ation “spent a portion of Tuesday in visiting the public schools of the city and 
derived much profit and pleasure therefrom.” Mr. BuTLER also says : 


“ On Wednesday the teachers of Marathon county received their first visitation 
from the Agent of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, Prof Ropert Gra- 
HAM, Of Oshkosh. We are at last recognized by the state and made to feel that 
there is help, sympathy and love in the school system of Wisconsin. One day’s 
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work with Mr. GRAwAM will be of almost incalculable benefit to the schools of 
Marathon county. Every teacher present seized upon the thoughts and became 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the teacher. The work of teaching will be 
more delightful to us than ever before.” 

The entire enrollment was 39, and there are thought not to be more than 46 
teachers in the county. 

MARQUETTE County.—The people of Marquette county have shown their 
appreciation of a true man by electing SeLorrus D. ForseEs to the post of 
County Superintendent of Public Instruction. Mr. Fores is well known to 
many of our readers as fomerly one of the editors of the Hvening Wisconsin. 
Mr. ForseEs in his new post evinces the progressive cast of his mind, for he is 
infusing into the educational department of Marquette a spirit of improvement 
in the management of the schools and school houses worthy of imitation in 
other counties. A man of his cast is never content with the present. He is 
always striving for something better—Marquette Independent. 

Rock County.—A Union Institute, for the two Superintendent Districts of 
the county, was held at the call of Superintendents TREAT and Burpick, in 
Janesville, September 23-27. Monday evening, the weather being unfavorable, 
a small but appreciative audience listened to a lecture by the State Superintend- 
ent, who also addressed the teachers Tuesday morning. The Institute exercises 
were mostly conducted by W. D. Parker, Principal at Janesville, whose labors 
gave the teachers much satisfaction. Assistance was rendered by Messrs. Bonn, 
of Milton, Cureney, of Delavan, Satispury, of Broadhead, WxBs, of Michigan, 
Dr. C. C. Minter and others. Additional evening lectures were given by Dr. 
Wuitrna, and Rey. Mr. Tinton, of Janesville, and Professor BraDLEy, of Evans- 
ville Seminary. We have a full report from the Secretary, Miss ELIzABETH 
CHURCHILL, and gather that the enrollment, altogether, was about 50, though 
the number is not mentioned. Superintendent TREAT, long and faithfully in 
charge of the Second District, says in a note—“ Institute was a success.” 

Wasutxeton County.—An Institute was hetd at West Bend October 9-11. 
After the first day, Monday, it was conducted by Prof. CHAMBERLAIN, of White- 
water. Messrs. Gray and Cuask&, Principals at West Bend and Hartford, also 
rendered good assistance, as did also Mr. Kina, a student from Whitewater. As 
Prof. CHAMBERLAIN could not longer absent himself from his post, the Institute 
closed Wednesday, much to the regret of those present, as well as of Superin- 
tendent RrecEenruss. Lectures were given by the State Superintendent, Prof. 
CHAMBERLAIN and Dr. G. F. Hunt. The Republican says the Institute was well 
attended, but does not mention the number present. 

Woop County held her Normal Institute at Grand Rapids, during the two 
weeks commencing August 19. The burden of the work fell upon Superintend- 
ent Emery the first week, who however is equal to the task. The second week 
the Agent, Professor ALLEN, was present part of the time. From the resolutions 
passed at the close, and from the remarks of the Reporter, we infer that the 
teachers and citizens were well pleased with the session. 

Manitowoc.—We are much pleased to obtain the following items: 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Perhaps you would like to hear a few words from Mani- 
towoc. If you have never heard of the place before in your JOURNAL, you soon 
will. All the old log school-houses are fast dying away, as our efficient Super- 
intendent, M. Krrway, Esq., says he prefers brick or marble. We have, or soon 
will have, the best buildings and the best teachers in the state. We will have the 
best teachers if money can get them. The South Side has put up a very fine 
brick house, finished “to a dot,” and has as principal C. F. Vizesann, whose 
reputation you know is good; and though the West Side has not as good a house, 
it has a very able and efficient teacher in W. A. WALKER, of the Platteville Nor- 
mal School. 








